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mood is itself a contribution to literature.
More important, however, is Poe's mastery of
one of the offices of romantic poetry. He can
take us into a world that never did and never
could exist and make it real. He can give airy
nothings a local habitation and a name. That
this world of romantic reality is unlike that
of Shelley and Keats and like that of Cole-
ridge, to whom he was deeply in debt, is ir-
relevant. The point is that for the first time
American poetry displays this power. Poe's
place is distinct, if minor, in the history of all
verse.
Two years after Poe's death appeared Moby
Dick (1851), Herman Melville^ chaotic
novel of man adrift at sea and in the uni-
verse. Like the Tales of the Grotesque and
Arabesque and like The Scarlet Letter9
this book was the work of an isolated, inde-
pendent thinker, free from the domination
of the ethics of Concord or the culture of
Cambridge. Moreover, Melville was a bolder
spirit than either Poe or Hawthorne. Re-
sembling them in separation from a group,
he was dissimilar in his metaphysical quest
for a meaning to life. Though aware of the
New England transcendentalists, he remained
a self-sufficient, if amateur philosopher.
Though curious about American social ex-
periments, his intellectual life embraced, if
cloudily, cosmic issues. More than this, his
flights into trackless realms, comparable with
Poe's, originated on the solid earth, or rather